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TO THE 
MERCHANTS OF ENGLAND. 
Qn the projected War against «France, 
and on the subject of Parliamentary 
Reform 
























GENTLEMEN, 


Amongst all the classes of the commu- 
nity there is not one, [ believe, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Borough-faction 
end their dependants, who are so eager 
for war against France, and who are so 
Hostile to Parliamentary Reform, as the 
Merchants, by which word I mean, rich‘ 
men in Trade of all kinds. ‘To argue with 
he Borough-faction would be useless ; 
but, though, I must confess, [ have little 
bope of succeeding, I cannot refrain from 
ahing one effort, upon this particular oc- 
cision, to convince you that you are de- 
reived, and that, in spite of all your un- 
lerstanding, you long have been, and still 
re, used as the tools of a crafty and cor- 
upt faction in the supporting ef a system 
jurious and degrading to your eountry 
large, and to no part of the people more 
ian to yourselves. 
As to the projected war with France, 
m what ground can it be justified? What 
use is there for such war? France has 
otinjured us. Our Regent explicitly, in 

oficial way, T mean in his declaration 
ubjoined to the Treaty of Vienna of the 
oth March, disavows all intention, as he 
ight have disavowed all right, to inter- 
re in the domestic affairs of France. 
hat, then, can be the causé of war? 
rance has not injured ws. France dis- 
ows all designs of foreign conquest. 
rance declares her readiness, and, in- 
bed, her resolution to abide by the treaty 
Paris; yes, even that treaty which we 
nd our allies, backed by enormous ar- 
Nes, wrung from the Bourbons. ‘The 

on apoleon, since his return to 
wer, has negtected nothing to convince 
ne world of his anxious desire to remain 

peace. He has made overtures, in a 






then, [ again ask, are the pretences for 
war? 

The opinion you have been induced to 
entertain is this: that Napoleon will al- 
ways seek occasions for using the forces of 
France against foreign nations; that he 
will still be a conqueror; that he will 
again force us to goto war. Admit this 
to be true. I let you beg the question; 
and, even then, what is your meaning? 
Why, that you will force him into war 
now, lest he should force us into war here- 
after! But, what is all this talk about his 
ambitious projects; about his conquests ; 
about his restless disposition? Suppose all 
you say tobe true. Suppose him again to 
extend his sway from Cadiz to Hamburgh, 
from the Scheldt to the Po, why should 
you be alarmed? Ilis power would not af- 
fect us. It would not endanger our safe~ 
ty. These Islands would benefit, if any 
thing, from such a change in the political 
power of Europe. 

But, the truth is, that every reasonable 
man must be convinced, that the changes, 
which have taken place in France, neces~ 
sarily tend to the preservation of peace. 
Nay, it isacknowledged, or, rather, osten- 
tatious!y asserted, by the advocates for 
war, that Napoleon has not the means of 
contending against the Allies; that the 
people of France are opposed to his col- 
lecting a large army. Now, either this is 
true, or, it is falsex If true, where is the 
danger to be apprehended from his restless 
disposition? If false, where is the hope of 
that speedy success against him which is so 
confidently talked of ? 

It is as a disturber of the peace of Eu- 
rope that the Borough-faction exclaim 
against him. [ state as a fact, that, in 
every war with every nation, with whom 
the French have been at war, since the 
year 1791, the aggression has been on the 


part of the enemies of France. 1 pledge 


myself to maintain this a5 pote against 
any one, at any time. , at present, to 
speak of Napoleon’s conduct; he has 
never let pass an occasion of restoring 
from the date of his me-— 
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esent hour. A conqueror, indeed, he 
has been, and he has endeavoured to place 
his family on half the thrones of Europe ; 
but, still, his conquests were the fruits of 
his victories, and have invariably been fol- 
lowed by demonstrations of a desire to re- 
store peace. The Allies have declared 
him “ out of the pale of civil relations.” 
It was not thus that he acted, when in pas- 
session of the capitals of Austria and Prus- 
sia, and when the Sovereigns of those 
countries owed their crowns to his cle- 
mency. Ile did, indeed, extend widely 
his dominions, but tie extent was far with- 
in the compass of his power. In this last 
scene of the grand drama how does he ap- 
pear? The Allies put him, as far as they 
are able, out of the pale of the law; the 
Bourbons seta price upon his head. He 
suffers the Bourbons to depart unmolest- 
ed; those of them whom he takes in arms 
against him he pardons ; and, in answer to 
the outrageous declaration of the Allies, 
levelled against his fame and his life, he 
writes to each of the allied Sovereigns, 
tendering him the olive branch, and invi- 
ting him to a rivalship in the arts of peace, 
and in the science of making the people 
happy and free. 

You call him an Usurper and Louis the 
legitimate sovereign. JWVords have great 
power, and these words have had great 
power; but the assertions are not true. 
An Usurper is one who seizes on autho- 
rity unlawfully: a legitimate sovereign is 
one who holds his authority by /az. Now, 
Napoleon was /y law made Emperor of 
France, an office which never was by law 
taken from him. Louis has no legal, or 
legitimate, title to the throne of France. 
lie is descended, in a right line, if you 
please, from Hugh Capet, who made him- 
self king of France by force, who put the 
real heir to the throne to death,. and who 
never was fegal/y made king. of France, 
any more than William the Norman was 
made king of England. The Bourbons, 
whose real name is Capet, held the throne 
by. descent merely, and their descent was 
from an Usurper. At no time was any 
law passed to make any of their ancestors 
kings of France ; no law was now made in 
behalf of the authority of Louis, who took 
to the crown as descending to him from 
Hugh Capet, and not as l@gally placed on 
his head hy the people of France. What, 
then, becomes of ail this talk about le citi. 
mute sovereigns? The throne of England 


| 
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and of the United Kingdom is not held j) 
descent. ‘The family now upon the throw»: 
can put forward no such claim. They ar 
not the descendants of the elder branch o' 
the Stuarts ; but, and it is singular enoved. 
Louis le Desire is/ Our king holds jis 
crown in virtue of an act of Parliamey. 
and solely in such virtue; and a very goo¢ 
holding it is, because it is really ley lie 
mate. Ours, therefore, is a legitima 
sovereign ; but, the Capets were never tly 
legitimate sovereigns of France, A title 
may be, and thousands of titles are, « 
ounce hereditary and legitimate, as in the 
case of private estates ; but, then, there is 
law in support of the hereditary claim: 
and this is precisely the case with the 
claim of our kings: but, in the case of the 
Capets, there is no law, there never was; 
law, in support of their hereditary clain. 
Then, asto the sort of government, which 
existed in France under the Bourbons, 
you haye forgotten what it was, or, | an 
very sure, that you must hold the reco. 
lection of it in abhorrence. It is strange, 
that, in the long line of their ancestors, 
they dare never appeal to the memory of 
but fo: Saint Louis and Henry the 
Fourth, The former, a tool in the hands 
of the priests, exhausted the treasure and 
blood of his people in mad crusades against 
the Turks. The latter began his reign by 
abjuring the Protestant religion, in the 
support of which he had led hundreds of 
thousands of Frenchmen to slaughter. lie 
called together the States of his kingdom, 
and, laying his hand upon his sword, told 
them to remember ¢hat in their deliben- 
tions. Not content with the terrible laws 
already in force to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of his favourite sport, he decreed, 
that every man, found lurking near the 
preserves of game, should be stripped and 
flogged round a bush ’till the blood ma 
down his back. This was in no remote 
times. This was in no barbarous a 
It was at the time, when Elizabeth reign 
with so much glory in England, when kag: 
land relied for its defence on the arms 
its people, when the sovereign prided her- 
self in being guarded only by the citizen*s 
when England extended her arm to 
Continent, not to support ancient desp% 





not to extinguish the bursting flame of pr 
litical and religious liberty, but to establis® 
both these in aiding the Dutch against on 





cruel oppressors. — os ae 
The House of Rousbon, beginning with 
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Henry the Fourth, has furnished France 
PF with five kings. Of the first we have 
woken. ‘The second, Louis XIII. was 


ire . 

of an oppressor and persecutor of his people 
. from the beginning to the end of his reign. 
his The third, Louis XLV. besides his wars of 


4 aggression aud of conquest; besides his 


e attempts to create civil war in England 
li. and to dethrone the Protestant family 
at wttled here by law ; besides his thousands 
he ofacts of oppression on his people in ge- 
tle neral, signalized his reign by the most 


atrocious religious persecution. He caused 
a thousands of his subjects to suffer the 
cruellest tortures on account of their re- 
ligion,and finally he drove forth hundreds 
he ol thousands into foreign lands, whither 
they carried their arts, sciences, industry 


he * / ¢ 
a and virtue. The fourth, Louis XY. en- 
= dcavoured to excite civil warin this coun. 


ch try and to dethrone our lawful sovereign. 
Hle delegated his tyranny to his mistresses, 











. sho sold Letters de Cachet to the highest | implacable resentment. 
. Mae Ddders, and who filled the prisons, in all; ‘Coa similar cause; that is, to delusion, 
e parts of France, with the victims of state | to.credulity,.to.unfounded fears, to preju- 
* suspicion, or of private envy, jealousy, or | dice deeply implanted by the never-ceasing 
of revenge. The fifth, Louis X VI. who has | falshoods of a press; free only as the organ. 
he been so mach eulogized, abolished no’ of a crafty and corrupt faction, and which 
és fae Cl law, diminished no profligate ex- | has long closed up the eyes and ears of 
od pence, removed no odious badge, took off | reason, of candour, and of justice. To 
st no oppressive burden, and, even after the | this cause is also to be ascribed your hos- 
,y neeting of the States General, objected for tility to those, w ho are labouring to obtain 
he along while, to the abolition of Letters | a Reform inthe Common’s Ilouse of Pare 
of de Cachet. But, as to what the govern- | liament, and amongst whom, if you saw 
le nent of the Bourbons was, even under | your real interests, you would be the most 
. Louis XVI. rely not upon my word ; take | zealous and persevering. ‘This is a sub- 
id the Account of Mr. Artuur Youna, | ject, which willow force itself upon pub- 
a Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, who } lic attention. lt.must be discussed ; in a 
i spent three successive summers in France | few years it must be brought to issue ; and, 
K in collecting his facts, who wrote down his | if it come upon you unawares and is im- 
1 observations upon the spot, who visited | perfectly understood, the fault shall not be 
" ‘very part of France, who had free access | mine. | 
4 to the best sources of information, and who | It has long been a fashion amongst you, 
m Was, perhaps, for the nature of his pursuits, | which you have had the complaisance to 
e from his stock of general knowl » and | adopt at the instigation of a corrupt press, 
« Mae '0™ the extent of his talents, as well qua- | to call every friend of reform, every friend, 
4 HM ied for the task as any man living: Take | of freedom, a Jacovin, and to accuse hina 
- the account of Mr. Youna; gather (any | of French principles. ‘For my part, 
of fae"? of you) your family around you; read | though I wish the French people great 
fe them this aceount of the degradation | prosperity and happiness, and wish to see 
‘ and sufferings of the people under the in-| them recei¥® all the praise due to their 
¢ fe ”''s and cruelties of the Bourbon govern- | matchless in.arms and to their Pa 
5 Me’"t; and, then, when your daughters | gress in the sciences and arts, I am Eug- 
- Be **¢ listened with streaming eyes and your | lishman enough & deny them any share in 
b ts with boiling indignation, then tell | the honour of a claim to the Prin- 
» Me™. you can, that you will chearfully | ciples, to which I and which you so 
nda part ef their fo in.an incessantly, censuréy What are these 
h Be *'empt to re-establish ietoe. principles ?-—That governments were made 
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what, then, are you prepared to spend 
your money? For what, then, would you 
have war? Youare afraid of Napoleon. 
Afraid that he will do wha to you? You 
are not afraid that he will send his armies 
to England. How, then, is he to hurt 
| you? ‘The truth is, that you are told, that 
| You have cause to fear, and you believe it, 
Without any inquiry into the fact. You 
| See, that his return to power suddenly 
| turns Exchanges against you; that it 

lowers the value of funded property ; that 

it deranges commercial affairs: that it 
produces distress and ruin. And why? 
_ Not because he has done any thing to pro- 
duce such effects; but because his pre- 

sence is an object of terror to those, whom 
/you are willing to aid in the renewal of 
'war. It is you, therefore, and not he, 
| who have been the real cause of those evils 
‘onaccount of which you bear him such 
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No: you cannot tell them this. For, 
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for the people, and not the people for go- 
vernments.—That sovereigns reign legally 
only by virtue of the people's choice.— 
That birth without merit ought not to 
command merit without birth.—That all 
men ought to be equal in the eye of the 
law.—That no man ought to be taxed or 
punished by any law to which he has not 
given his assent by himself or by his repre- 
sentative.—That taxation and represen- 
tation ought to go hand in hand.—That 
every man ought to be judged by his peers, 
or equals.—That the press ought to be 
free. 

Now, I should be glad to know, how 
these came to be French principles. It is 
sometimes said, that the French learnt 
them, or, as the expression is, ** imbibed” 
them in America. The Americans, to be 
sure, have most wisely and virtuously acted 
upon these principles; but, the principles 
are the growth of England. Ten thou- 
sand times as much has been written on 
the subject in England as in all the rest of 
the world put together. Our books are 
full of these principles. You can read 
nothing: law, history, poetry, divinity, 
romance ; nothing, without meeting with 
these principles. There is not a single 
political principle which you denominate 
French, which has not been sanctioned by 
the struggles of ten generations of Eng- 
lishmen, the names of many of whom you 
repeat with veneration, because, appa- 
rently, you forget the grounds of their 
fame. ‘Io Tooke, Burdett, Cartwright, 
anda whole host of patriots of Engtand, 
Scotland and Ireland, imprisoned or ba- 
nished, during the administration of Pitt, 
you can give the name of Jacobins, and 
accuse them of French principles, Yet, 
not one principle have they ever attempted 
to maintain that Hampden and Sydney did 
not seal with their blood. 

When that victim of a tyrannical court 
and a corrupt and bloody Judge, the gal- 
lant Sydney, was brought to the place of 
execution, the cheeks of the crowd were 
bathed in tears, and sobs and cries were 
heard in all directions; * Yet,’ exclaims 
the indignant historian, “ not a hand was 
** raised to save him, or to carry a dagger 
** to the heart of his murderers!” If this 
historian had lived ’till our day, he would 
not only haye seen the champions in the 
cause of freedom suffer without support 
aud without compassion, but’ would have 
seen them followed to their dungeons or 
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in their exile by the derision and the ¢. 
lumnies of men more interested than ther. 
selves in the success of their endeavours. 
And what are these endeavours? Wha; 
are their objects? We are accused of ey. 
deavouring to create confusion in the coun. 
try. Is the abolishing of scenes of druy\. 
enness and riot; the putting an end to 
bribery, corruption, the basest venality, 
and the most barefaced perjury ; the pre. 
vention of the sale and barter of seats: the 
insuring of the return to parliament of 
men in whom the people have confidence: 
the making of those men wholly indepe. 
dent of the Crown and its ministers; th 
opening of the House to all men in exact 
proportion to their merit, their talents, 
and their natural weight in society: are 
these likely to create confusion 2? Would 
the nation be plunged into confusion by 
thirty or forty of you being placed in the 
House instead of an equal number of those 
men who borrow their qualifications: Do 
you think, that you are not as capable of 
deciding upon laws as the present repre- 
sentatives of the Boroughs are? Do you 
think, can you think, that the places and 
pensions enjoyed by these men, add to 
your safety and prosperity ? Do you think, 
that the sinecures of the late Marquis of 
Buckingham, of Lord Camden, of Lord 
Arden, of Lord Grenville, of the Roses, 
and of hundreds of, others, are necessary 
to the protection of your property: Do 
you think, that the enormous charges 0! 
the Civil List, rising in amount every 
year, are necessary to the seourity of the 
funds? Do you think it an honour to you 
to be obliged to yield part of the fortunes 
of your own children to support whole !t- 
milies of the penny-less children of the 
Aristocracy, which latter, after all, look 
upon your children as their inferiors : Do 
you think, that if this drain upon the frut 


of your industry were stopped, such stop- 


page would have a tendency to creale co” 
Jusion 2 
The truth is, that you see all these evils s 
plainly asldo. You wish them removed ; 
but you have asort of vague dread,that 4) 
change in the system would endanger you' 
property. Your support of the syste™® 
the consequence of that timidity, which !s 
natural to, and almost inseparable from 
wealth. This is, however, a motive 7 
action, which you are ashamed toackn’* 
ledge ; and, therefore, putting a-goot fac 





upon the matter, you join in the cry against 
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Jacobins and Reformers, and openly es- 
‘ouse the cause of those whom in secret 


| 
you hate. : 
But. has it never occurred to you, that 


confusion may be produced, and much 
more terrible confusion, from the want of 
timely Reform ? Has your timidity never | 
suggested this to you? It is many years 
suce Lord Chatham said, that, ‘if Re- 
- form did not come from within, it would 
“come from without with a vengeance.” 
Ilave you never thought, for a moment, on 
the sort of confusion, which such a reform | 
would produce? 

From a reform, such as the Constitu- | 
tion warrants us in demanding; from a 
peaceable and legal reform, leaving Crown, 
Peers, and Church untouched in their se- 
veral prerogatives, privileges and posses- 
sions, but giving te the people a real and 
free choice of their own House of Parlia- 
neat: from such a reform no confusion 
could possibly arise; because the people, 
huowing that they had freely chosen their 
representatives, would necessarily have 
coulidence in them, and would chearfully 
submit to all their decisions. But, from a 
reform, produced by the final bursting 
forth of the angry passions and long-har- 
boured resentments, what is not to be 
feared? The friends of peace, of order, of 





who endeavour to promote a timely re- 
form; and the real enemies of these are 
those who resist that reform. 

[tis often said, that the nation has be- 
come very great under the Borough-sys- 


taken place in agriculture, in all the 
sciences and arts; that new roads, new 
(inals, new bridges have been made; that 
manufactures and commerce have flourish- 
ed; that wealth has increased ; that mer- 


Shallow as this is, it has produced great 
effect; and no wonder, when we consider, 
that it has been trumpeted forth by nine- 
tenths of the press for the last thirty years. 
The nation has grown rich while the Bo- 
rough-system has been going on; there- 
fore, the Borough-system has been the 
Cause of the nation’s growing rich; there- 
Sore, the Borough-system is a good thing ; 
therefore, we ought to support the Borough 
‘ystem, with allits notorious bribery, cor- 
‘uption, and perjury, the proofs of which 

i white, in such 
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| Now, suppose, that any one of you 
rich merchants had a cancer in the cheek, 
and, upon your proposing to send for a 
surgeon to eudeavour to take it out, some 
one were to say: ‘* Don’t let any one 
~~“ meddie with it. You have been doing 
** very well with this cancer. You have 
* vrown rich as a prince while this cancer 
‘Shas been going on; therefore, the can- 
** cer has been the cause of your growing 
“ rich; therefore, the cancer is a good 
“ thing; therefore, you ought to preserve 
“the cancer.” Suppose this were said to 
you, would you not spurn the ass from 
your presence? Yet, would this surpass 
in folly the belief, that rotten Boroughs, 
Bribery, Corruption, Sinecures and wan- 
ton Wars have caused commerce aud agri- 
culture to flourish ? 

Ifany thing could be wanted to shew 
the absurdity of such notions as these, you 
need only look at America. ‘There, in 
the space of thirty years, a greater increase 
of population, a greater improvement in 
arts and sciences, a great increase of 
agricultural and commercial wealth, have 
taken place, than in any other country in 
the space of three centuries. ‘There we 
have seen a commercial marine, not mach 
less in magnitude than our own, rise up 
in the same short space of time. There 
we see a military marine, which is already 
become formidable even to England, and 
commanded and managed ina way to ex- 
cite our envy. ‘There we see rich mere 
chants and manufactures in prodigious 
numbers. There we see, not great and 
elegant cities enlarged and improved, but 
absolutely created. There we see new 
roads, canals and bridges, and millions 
of acres of wilderness changed into corn- 
fields. And, yet, there we see a govern- 
ment, purely representative from the bot- 
tom to the top; there we see every man, 
paying a tax, having a voice in the choos- 
ing those who impose the taxes. ‘There, 
at the head of as great a number of peo- 
ple as Great Britain contains, we see a 
President, chosen for four years, with a 
salary of less than six thousand pounds, 
not more than a sixth part of Lord Cam- 
den’s sinecure. And, with this proof be- 
fore you, are you still to be made to be- 
lieve, that commercial prosperity is pro- 
moted by a Borough-system and by 
expensive government? Are you still to 
be made believe, that your property would 
be endangered by the putting av end to 
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bribery, corruption, and perjury ? If you 
are, to reason with you is us¢less. You 
are destined passively to be carried along 
by the current of those events, which is 
daily and hourly becoming stronger and 
stronger, and which the Borough-faction 
will not be able to resist. 


Ww». Cospzertr. 





Consequences or A War with FRANCE. 


Mr. Cossert.—I never had any doubts 
about the wishes of the Allied Powers to 
go to war against France. When we cdn- 
sider the rooted hatred which the corrupt 
Governments of Europe bear against li- 
berty and the rights of men, how could 
we imagine for a moment that they would 
suffer l’rance to remain in a state of peace, 
to form her own constitution, which will 
be too favourable to that liberty which 
they always detest. The wars against the 
French Republic, the recent war against 
America, and the approaching war against 
France, are all founded on tlte same bad 
principles and passions. In the name of the 
holy and undivided Trinity, the Aliics now 
again arm themselves and make public 
declarations of their intentions. ‘This is 
another coalition of the old regular cor- 
rupt governments, against the rights of 
men to choose their own constitution and 
rylers. The French have unequivocally 
declared in favour of Napoleon, who now 
reigns, ifany monarch ever did reign, by 
the will of his people. He has also shown 
himself anxious to preserve general tran- 
quility, and is willing to abide by the least 
favourable terms that can be proposed to 
him, by the Treaty of Paris. What can 
we do more? And is it possible to think 
that the French nation, powerful and en- 
lightened as they are, will be énsiitcd with 
impunity? The High Allied parties, how- 
ever, seems to be solemnly engaged, with 
the assistance of the Trinity, “ never to 
“Jay down their arms, until the object 
*¢ of the war shall have been attained”; 
that is, not until Bonaparte the choice of 
his people, shall be dethroned, and inca- 
pacitated from doing further mischief. 
Why has not experience, severe experience, 
taught the Allies the lesson of modesty. 
Do they not know that he has entered 
their Capitals as a Conqueror? And who 
will venture to say that he will not act the 


same tragedy again? What is jt, that the 
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Allied armies are about to undertake: 
They are going to contend against {ho 
greatest military genius in the world, who 
is to fight for his own existence. This is 
an important circumstance. It is his li¢ 
that is to be the object of the war, and 
for which he is to be meade to fight; and 
who does not know the strength of this 
extraordinary motive! Such is the frs/ 
stroke of the wisdom of the Allies, who by 
this declaration have given to Napoleou, 
a great accession of real power. But Na. 
poleon is not alone ; he is at the head of 3 
or 400,000 veteran troops, strongly at. 
tached to their General, fighting on their 
native land, for the right to choose their 
own government and chief. They bum 
for revenge, they feel how much they have 
been insulted, and remember how often 
they have triumphed over the same kind 
of coalitions. Add to all this, upwards of 
2,000,000 of National Guards, contend. 
ing for the same cause, on the same soil, 
and under the impulse of the same ani- 
mating and powerful motives. Is not 
France alone, thus: circumstanced, able to 
resist the world ? But if we further add 
the King of Naples with his 100,900 Ne- 
politans and some other states, which 
have been offended by the Congress at 
Vienna, it appears next to impossible that 
the Allied Powers should succeed. The 
French are not ignorant Barbarians, but 
an enlightened people, who know the dif- 
ference between liberty and slavery, be 
tween choosing their own government, 
and having one imposed upon them by 
foreign armies. ‘Let us not forget who are 
the aggressors and invaders on this occ’ 
sion. Ifit should be the Allies, (which 
I hope will not be the case,) and if these 
should happen to meet with defeat, let us 
not aftcrwards be told of the tyranny and 
cruclty of Bonaparte whew he invades their 
territories and capitals én return. Though 
decidedly the approbation of the Fr rench 
People, yet Napoleon is held up as in ovt- 
law. After the Declaration of the Mligh 
Contracting Parties, what if the Empe 
ror of France succeed, and demolis! 
the continental governments of Europe: 
But whether we prosper in a military 
point of view, or not, it is certain that ov 
debt and tares must be greatly increased: 
Are the people of England desirous of 4 
tering into a contest so unjust in is 0” 
ject, and so ruinous in its consequences ° 





If there ever was a time, when the people 
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'“you a free choice.” 
| guage of almost every one, not only in this 


_ proaches the suppos 


vould meet constitutionally together, and 
, ideavour to do some good, it is the pre- 
cont period. It is so selfish and so stupid 
io complain of taxation, after we have 
quietly acquiesced in an unjust and un- 
necessary war Which is the cause of the 
taxes. Now is the time to petition, if we 
ever wish to serve the cause of humanity 
znd liberty. G. G.I. 
Sandon, April 25, 1815. 


eee 





War witu FRANcE. 


Mr. Cosnerr—We have heard of the 
tyrannizing, oppressive Napoleon, from 
whom mothers were ready to tear his eyes 
for dragging their sons to battle; whom 
every man abhofred; whose rash actions 
made even the soldiers wish for another 
leader; whom, in fact, every person, man, 
woman, and child, hated and, detested ; 


' and the pulling down of whom we prided 


ourselves on, because Frenchmen wished 
it, and because we wished them to be able 


| to make free choice of a Ruler.—While 
_ influenced by armies, in the heart of their 
' country, they fixed on Louis the Desired. 


“Happy, happy Frenchmen! the day he 
“came to sit on your throne. Happy, 


' “happy Frenchmen! the day the Tyrant 


“ was hurled from his throne, which gave 
Such was the lan- 


but in other countries. Napoleon goes 
tokiba; the foreign armies are withdrawn 
from France, and the Emperors, Kings, 





and Ambassadors are found quarrelling 


nbout the division of conquered countries 
at Vienna. Napoleon once more appears 


_ in that land which, it is said, he ruled with 


arod of iron;. not, however, with six hun- 
dred thousand men, but with hardly six 


hundred. He marches towards the Capi- 


tal without opposition; arriving withiu 
twenty miles ef it, he hears that a hundred 
thousand are sent to oppose him; he 
counts his army, which is increased to 
sixty thousand; he leads them, net to 
battle, but in an epen carriage be ap- 
enemy ; at the sight 
of whom the cry of Vive l’ Empereur re- 


Sounded from rank te rank; the people of 


Paris flocked to him, and this Detested 
being, this Tyrant, this Demon, as he is 
called, was hailed with joy by upwards of 
200 thousand Frenchmen, who followed 


kim to the Capital.— Yet the language of 
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* 
corruption is, that we must go to War to 
attempt to pull hindown. I say attempt, 
for he is now firmer on his throne than 
eyer he was before. ‘The French people 
lave tried one whom the Allies presented 
to them; but, after the clapse of ten 
months, they have shewn to the World 
that they like the Detested Napoleon bet- 
ter than Louis the Desired, whom they 
have bid to fly. I say firmer, because 
Napoleon has agreed to accept such a Con- 
stitution as will unite all parties, particu. 
larly if another invasion of France is ats 
tempted, for that will cement those parties 
which have now united so strongly that 
Death alone will be able to separate them, 
But why should we go to War? Has Na- 
poleon threatened to invade our country, 
or to infringe on our liberties, or even on 
those of our Allies? No; his language is 
Peace with all, Why then should we go 
to War? Peruse the IHireling priats, the 
Ministerial speeches, and still inquire, Why 
must we goto war? The reason may be, 
that Napoleon is not of Royal blood, aud 
those that have not that blessed blood ave 
not considered capable of holding the reins 
of any Government; and why? because 
the Sovereigns of Europe are supposed to 
be possessed of Wisdom, of Magnanimity, 
of Generosity, of flumanity, and of Vir- 
tue so great that no one that has not Royal 
blood flowing in their veins can possess it. 
But wherefore go to war with France be- 
cause she will not have Royalty and all its 
virtues? If the French people do not wish 
to have one of the Royal Brood; if they 
do not wish to have a wise mau at the head 
of their Government, let them have a food; 
if they wish not to have a generous, pater- 
nal, humane, Magnanimous, and Virtuous 
Syvereign, let them have, if they will, a 
cruel, mean-spirited, wicked wretch; if 
they are fond of tyranny, let them have a 
tyrant: and as long as ever such a charac- 
‘ter as that keeps peace with us, what shall 
we gain by going to war with him? But, 
Sir, Napoleon’s character will ever rank 
high in the annals of History ;_ he will ever 
be considered as a Great Man. It is jea- 
lousy which is the real cause of the War 
with which we are threatened. Are not 
the advocates of war angry that the French 
people should dare to dispute, their right 
of choosing a Ruler for them? Are they 
not a little angry that Napoleon should 
have surpassed them in Magnanimity and 





Generosity? for can we forget, that the 
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moment it.was known Bonaparte had set 
his foot on the sands of Frejas, the Bour- 
bous proclaimed him throughout the coun- 
try a Rebel, a Traitor, whose Head was 
forfeited. We know, however, that he 
reascended the throne in spite of all these 
roclamations, and that when one of his 
Generals took a Noble Duke prisoner and 
informed him of it, he said ‘* Guard him 
“+ to the coast, set him off, but take care 
' © that he is well treated.” Was this done 
asa reward for the kind treatment part of 
his family are now receiving in being 
marchedi:as prisoners to Hungary ?—Are 
not the enemies of Napoleon also jealous 
at his having surpassed them in tolerance 
of Religion, and in the Freedom of the 
Press? When we look at Bigoted Spain, 
with our Beloved Ferdinand at her head, 
and consider thesrapid strides that Louis 
was making to re-establish popery with all 
its appendages, who can say that the con- 
duct of Napoleon did not pat them to 
shame when he said, Let Religion be frec; 
‘det the Press be free. Are not his enemies 
. likewise jealous that fie has surpassed them 
in humantty? What was the answer of 
Spajn when requested to Abolish the Slave 
‘Trade? What was the answer in general 
of the Allies? ‘Why some wanted ten, 
some two, and even the humane Louis 
himself could not Abotish it under five 
years; yet Napoleon, with one breath, 
exclaims, Slavery shall be no more en- 
couraged by France ; she shalt have nought 
to do with slavery. Jealousy is, I own, a 
poor excuse for deluging the Continent 
with blood, and most likely it will be dis- 
owned.as the reason. If it is, we must 
recollect that we said, We fought before 
for the Independence of Nations, for the 
SOVEREIGNTY, OF tHE Prorie. What 
then, must we go to war to pull down 
those principles whieh we have spilt so 
much blood to sat up? What, must we 
dictate to the French Nation what Ruler 
we please? What, must we force on them 
a King which they declare they cannot 
fove and will net obey? No; while Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, the present Emperor of 
Frauce, acts wisely, prudently, and just- 
ly, he will reign even if all the Powers of 
Europe league against him. But putting 
justice and equity out of the question, it 
will be im vain we squander our money, in 
vain we shed our blood, in endeavourin 
to put on the throne Lowis the Desired. 
I remain, Sir, A Frienp 
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PRESENT STATE OF FRANCE. 
(Continued from Page 476.) 


One of the principal objects which thy 
Revolution in France had effected, wy: 
the overthrow of the reign of superstitio,;, 
and the subversion of the paralyzing jp. 
fluence of priestcraft ; an influence which 
has proved more fatal to the progress of 
usefal knowledge and of liberty, than aij 
other causes combined. After the dear. 
bought experience which the Bourbon fi. 
mily had had; after the fatal error into 
which they had been led ; after the depth 
of misery into which they had been plunged 
by the implicit contidence they reposed iy 
the clergy, and the thoughtless manner is 
which they gave themselves up to their 
controul, one would have thought, on 
their restoration to the throne of France, 
whatever may have been their own private 
sentiments as to religion, that they would 
have been careful to avoid every thing 
tending to disquiet the inhabitants, or to 
excite in their minds apprehensions of a 
restoration of that spiritual tyranny un- 
der which the sovereign as well as the 
people had, for so many ages, groaned. 
But a strange infatuation seems to have 
seized the Bourbons. Every where their 
return to power was attended with the re. 
turn of bands of monks, friars, and other 
religious fraternities, all armed with de- 
termined resolution to re-assume their 
former usurped authority over the humas 
mind. Although the measures which had 
been taken iw France to rid that delightful 
country of these infamous pests, rendered 
it a dangerous experiment to restore them 
at once, as the beloved Ferdinand bad 
done in Spain, to the plenitude of theit 
power, it will be seen byt what Mr. Birk 
beck * says on the subject of religion, that 
the steps authorized by the new gover 
ment were calculated to lead to this, and 
to create a general alarm throughout the 
country. On his arrival at Dieppe, a o- 
ject of superstition was among the first 
that presented itself :— 

Near the landing-place the most prominent ob 
ject is a newly erected gaudy crucifix; the figure 
large as \jfe, and painted flesh colour; 4 naked 
body, writhing iv torture: the Virgiv Mary be 
neath in gay attire, and a crown surmouuting 
Snch exhibitions must excite horror and diss; 


§ | any thing but reverence. 





* This gentleman's name was printed Birbeck 
by mistake ig a former Number of the Regis! 
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\ dirty fellow with a good voice, and a fiddle 
with three strings, alternately chauuting and 
aching to the crowd in oue of the market 
jaces at Rouen, attracted my attention, The 
vorale was the collection of three sous each from 
vis yearers, for a sacred charm: being much 
pnwed and somewhat edified, I purchased a 
packet. It contained two papers of prayers and 
vintly histories; a small crucifix, and a verg 
suall bit of the real cross. When 1 displayed 
yw treasure at the hotel, our landlady’s son, a 
bov of about thirteen, who spoke a little broken 
fuglish, cries out, on secing the crucifix, “ Dat 


as God—dat is Goi,” 


We found the town (Avignon) ina grand bustle 
about a Saint’s procession. What Saint we could 
notmake out very easily, as we received a dif- 
fercut report from every person we asked. ‘The 
streets were crowded with women and military, 
All their church-doings are under military pro- 
tection. "The church, where they were fitting 
out the Saint for exhibition, had two files of sol. 
diers from the door to the altar: bayonets fixed- 
For this there seems no occasion, as the women 
are sufficiently devout, and the men entirely in- 
Uiferent. To judge from appearances merely 
the political character of the French nation is at 
present rather low, First prevails the military 


' spit which seems to be the only spirit shining 
among the men, next come the priests, follawed by 


the women, What will France become ander the 
agency of an overwhelming military establish- 
ineut, and a King devoted to the church? The 


_ papal palace at Avignon is used as barracks. 


In speaking of parties, I had forgotten the brood 
of priests which is hatching in all quarters-— 


_ These are objects of derision and disgust where- 


ever they appear, Their contracted shoulders, 
ioclined heads, and hands dangling from their 
weak wrists, together with their immense hats 


_ and long camblet gowns, give them a sneaking 


demeanour, which contrasts most unfavourably 
With the erect gait and manly air of all other de- 
scriptions of people. It is a miserable thing that 
é class of men, born like their fellows, “ Valtu 
trecto conspicere ceslum,’’ shon'd be so debased 
by bigotry and hypocrisy. Religion, that most 
sublime relation, which connects man with his 
Maker, must enoble the character; yet, strange 
to tell, these cringing attitudes have been a suc- 
cessful mean of operating on the imaginations of 
the ignorant a belief of their sanctity. I am 
lappy in the conviction that no pretensions of 
this, or any other sort, will reconcile the people 
cf France to the restoration of tithes or ecclesi- 
astical domination. 


One of the chief means of detraction 
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resorted to by the enemies of Napoleon, 
was that of represeutiug the soil of Fraice 
to be in a state of complete desolation, o¢- 
casioned by the operation of the Conscrip- 
tion Laws, which, it was said, had so 
much drained the population, that there 
were noue left to cultivate the ground but 
old men, women, and children. In fact, 
according to the representations of these 
vile calumuiators, it was impossible that 
France could recover from the terrible 
effects of this ** scourge of human nature” 
in less than halfa century. Cities, towas, 
and villages ; vineyards, corn fields, aud 
gardens ; all were laid waste by this ** un 
principled marauder !”’ yet, strange to re- 
late, no sooner has the road to France 
been thrown open, than it is discovered 
that her people possess one of the finest 
countries in the world, that the land is in 
a progressive state of cultivation, that the 
vineyards, the orchards, the gardens, the 
corn fields, everywhere present the most 
luxuriant aspect; and that nothing is 
wanted to dcaw thither a vast number of 
settlers, from almost every other pation, 
but a state of settled peace and security. 

On leaving Dieppe for Rouen (says Mr. Birk- 
beck), we enter on a vast expanse of country, 
covered with luxuriant crops. Not a speck of 
waste to be discovered, The road itself is a mag- 
nificent object; wide, well formed, and in excel- 
leut order; running in a right live for leagues 
before us, and planted on each side with apple 
and pear trees. As we pass along we perceive, 
to right and left, in all directions, the cross roads 
marked by similar rows of luxuriant fruit trees, 
as far as the eye can reach, No hedges, and few 
villages or habitations iu sight. ‘The soil, a deep 
hazel monld upon chalk, with little variation for 
many miles, 

Aug. 12.—'l'ook boat for Vienne—altogether 
delightful! Sweet air—exhilirating mountain 
scenery: the clear, and rapid, and majestic 
Rhone; rocks, woods, viveyards; chateaux ou 
commanding eminences; cottages, embosomed in 
trees, retiring from the view; the busy traffic of 
the river, and prosperous villages on its banks. 

Embarked for Valence, on board a large tra- 
divg barge, which had taken a cargo of wine to 
Lyons, and was returning, nearly empty, to 
Avignon. Tue crew were five fine young men, 
much superior injdress, manners, and conversa- 
tion, to the bargemen of our own country.—A 
glorious view of the High Alps, all the afternoon. 
‘The mountains bordering the Riione are covered 
with vines ou every partwhere the decomposing 
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granite furnishes a little colturable soil: especi- 
ally as we approach Tournon, from whence comes 
the famous Hermitage wine. I had no concep- 
tion of a country so entirely cultivated as we have 
fuund France from Dieppe to this place. 

From Nismes to Montpellier is the finest and 
best-cultivated district we have seen, Every 
thing bears the marks of prosperity. Tertile 
fields, weli-built villages, a thick and happy po- 
palation.—The well-cultivated vineyard, planted 
with rows of olives, is the chief appropriation of 
this fine country ; indeed, it is so nearly universal 
that you wonder how fodder is obtained for the 
few horses required in its culture, We see, bere 
and there, a little patch of lucerne.—From Di- 
eppe to this place we have seen scarcely a work- 
ing animal whose condition was not excellent. 
xen, horses, and now mules and asses, fat and 
well looking, but not pampered. ‘This looks like 
prosperity. And when I add that we have not 
seen, among the labouring people, one such fa- 
mished, worn-out, wretched object, as may be met 
with in every parish of England, I had almost 
said on every farm; this, in a country so popu- 
lous, so entirely agricultural, denotes real prospe- 
rity. Again, from Dieppe to this place, I could 
not easily point out an acre of waste, a spot of 
land that is not industriously cultivated, though 
not always well, according to our notions,— 
France, so peopled, so cultivated; moderately 
taxed; without paper money, without tithes, 
without poor rates, almost without poor; with 
excellent roads in every direction, and overflow- 
ing with corn, wine and oil,—mnust be, and really 
is, arich country, Yet there are few rich indivi- 
duals. 

From Perpignan to Prades, 1 miles: ascend- 
ing towards the mountains, or rather between 
them, up a charming valley, cultivated like a 
garden, and watered through its whole extent. 
The people are collected into large villages. 
These mountains are not dotted over with little 
happy dwellings like those which border the 
Rhone; but they are cultivated to their summits, 
exhibiting wonderful instances of persevering in- 
dustry, The inhabitants of a froutier district 
would be likely to establish themselves in groups, 
for mutual protection.—The vale farmers are 
busy sowing Iupines or annual trefoil, on their 
wheat stubbles, for winter food for their flocks 
Many of the hedges ov this road are composed 
chiefly of pomegranate. 


From Ax we descended abont. 12. miles to Ta- 
rascon, a little town delightfully situated on the 


Arriége, at the confluence of several valleys and 
their streams. Here the granite and schist of the 
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limestone. These valleys are Perfect garden, 
In the eveving we walked toa forge about fou: 
niles west of the town; we reached it about sup. 


ever, the beattty of the scenery amply repaid us 
We were completely among the Mouutains ; ty 
snow remaining in many of the hollows near the) 
summits, They are chiefly calcareous jp 1; 
neighbourhood ; and covered with Vineyards 4). 
most to the edge of the snow. The contrast js 
great between the products of the soil, and tix 
rugged wildness of the surrounding crags; ty 
tween the balmy air you are breathing, and), 
wintry prospect ; that you are ready to sus 

an illusion of the senses. On our return, whils 
the rich tint of the departed sun remained iy ti: 
west, with a glow unknown in eur chilly latitude; 
the moon, appearing over a dark clond, tiirey 
the shadow of one huge cliff upon the bosom of 
another, and produced such a scene of subline 
tranquillity as no poet or painter could describe, 


roaring of the mountain streains, 

As to the present state of agriculture, 
manufactures, and the arts, our autho 
gives the following information : 

By the Revolution, every oppression on agri: 
culture was done away; tithes, game laws, cor. 
vées,&c. Since that time, much new ground ha 
been brought into cultivation, and none of the 
old abandoned. The modes of husbandry lave 
improved in many districts, by the introduction 
of fallow crops and artificial grasses. Rouen and 
its neighbourhood is a principal seat of the cotton 
manufactory; the Manchester of France, Thess 
great works have been wholly at a stand during 


and enormous price of the raw material : they a 
now recovering their activity. I was admitted! 
into a cotton mill at Deville, which employs.6 
people: the neatness and regularity of arrauge- 
ment, and the decent. appearance of the work: 
people, bespoke a well-managed and prosperous 
coneern. I thonght the machinery good; of this 
however, I am not a competent judge. Twistis 
completed by four operations from, the cardiug | 
and, the weaving costs only 2d, per yard. We 
men who attend the looms earns 15d, per day: 
equal to eleven pounds of bread ; therefore the 
| low price.is not the result of low wages: «fat 


-which deserves the attention of the,promoters ¢! 
| Corn: Bills in England, ,,.It,is,,the opiniou ber, 


q 


that.the high price, of provisions, with 2." 
soon give the French mauufactarers the mead é 
exceeding ours in cheapness. Lonviers, fame” 
for its fine cloths, is favourably situated 9° * 





. ligher regions give place to stratified rocks of 


beautifal clear stream, of which fall advaotes: 






set, but unfortunately it was not at work. How. 











The ear too partook of the enchautment from the | 


the later years of the war, owing to the scarcity § 
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pppears to be taken, for working their machinery, 
Here are several noble establishme uts for spine 
ing woollen yarn, ‘Their cropping or shearing 
rachines were performing their office with the 
greatest precision. T think they are wide awake 
} mechanical improvements; indeed, the quality 
ei their cloth proves their skill too well to leave 
ly doubt of the excellence of their implements, 
Phere is great decency and comfort in the looks 
‘of their work-people ; of whom women form by 
fir the principal part. 7 

The ci-devant priory of St. Martin is now a 
»servatory of arts and manufactures, Here are 
models of implements of agriculture, including 
those iv common use in different districts, aud 
Ite modern improvements or attempts at im- 
rovenent. Among these curiosities are some 
models of threshing machines, in which the me- 
chanics have proceeded no further than to put in 
potion a set of flails. I recognize in this col- 
lection many implements, particularly ploughs, 
which Lhave seen at work as we passed. The 
spirit of invention is hardly at work among the 
French farmers, Poverty shifts with things as 
they are: capital looks for improvement, I have 
visited this collection twice, and it is with regret 


J acknowledge that I did uot bring away one idea 


worth recording. Agricultural implemeuts form 
but a small part of the establishment: it contains 


‘every machine, T imagine, whichis in use in the 


silk and cotton manufacture, One room contains 


“not models, but a complete set of machinery, 


which is under the care of a professor, and regn- 
larly at work, for the instruction of pupils in the 
Here are also deposited 
numberless specimens of curious inventions in 
nechanics, in philosophical instruments, and in 
every branch of arts and manufactures. It is 
open on particular days of the week to the pub- 


hie; and every day to foreigners, Such is the libe- 
ral spirit of the natiou; exemplified not in this 
instance only, but universally, 
| countrymen who have been driven through the 
F British Museum, or conducted through any other 
' place of exhibition at home, can put a proper 
Value on this generous treatment, I once visited 
the galleries of nataral history in the Jardin des 
_ Plantes on a public day: it was amusing to see 
the crowd, mostly of what is called the lower 


Those of my 


order, which thronged the rooms; and edifying 
lo observe their decorum, and the interest they 
took in examining every thing. 


Nothing has a greater tendency to in- 


duce those who are possessed of a little 


money to take up their residence in France, 


‘than the low rate at which landed pro- 


perty may bé purchased there when com- 
pared with its price in this country. ‘The 
following statement places this in a very 
Striking point of view : 


One thousand acres arable, 500- woodland, equal 


'0 1650 acres English; one third of the arable 


poor cold clay, of little value; two thirds pretty 
food wheat land; part dry enough for turnips: 
is let ou tease for wine years (which the tenant 
would give up on receiving a fair price for his 
stock and crops) at 9000 franks, .¢575 sterling ; 
and land-tax 1600 francs, £66 13s. per ann. might 

bought, as we understood, for about 2% years 
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purchase, £8535. On this estate is an excellen 
house, and out-buildings, and a large walled gac- 
den, all in good repair. 

I have already said that Napoleon ap- 
pears to be no very great favourite of Mr. 
Birkbeck, who wot unfrequently calls him 
a tyrant, and speaks pretty frecly of what, 
he considers, the oppressive acts of his 
government, and the madness of his ambi. 
tious projects. Yet amidst all this ty- 
ranny, this oppression, and this mad am- 
bition, our author is compelled to acknow- 
ledge, that * under his auspices the inter. 
** nal government of the country was wise 
“and effectual; property was sacred and 
** crimes were rare.” 

There was a magnificence (says he) about Bo- 
naparte which carries you away in defiance of 
your sober judgment. ‘To-day I gained a sight 
of the astonishing colossal elephant, which was to 
have been elevated on the scite of the Bastile ; 
from which a grand street was projected to the 
front of the Louvre, through the whole length of 
the city. ‘The canal of Ourque, a grand work of 
his fur the supply of Paris with water, was to 
have formed a fountain through the proboscis of 
the elephant. Wherever you tour is some ia- 
In fact, the gran- 
deur of Paris was his creation, and you now see 
workmen busy in all parts, scratching out his 
name, and defacing his eagles. ‘This is very piti+ 
ful, The Bourbons, in their attempts to disgrace 
Napoleon, by pulling down his statues and ob- 
literating the eysigns of his power, are directing 
their attack against his least vulnerable part, and 
inviting a comparison greatly to their own dis- 
advantage. He executed many great works of 
lasting atility, aud many of amazing splendour. 
Under his auspices the internal government of 
the country was wise and effectual: property 
was sacred, and crimes were rare because they 
could not be committed with impunity, 

It is somewhat difficult to believe any 
man to be a tyrant and an oppressor, who 
could occupy himself so much with the 
happiness and prosperity of a country over 
which he reigned, and where the effects of 
his good government were so conspicuous. 
The measures resorted to by Napoleon to 
recruit hisarmies wer¢, without doubt, of 
a severe description, and might be thought 
rigorous by many individuals in France. 
But then it ought to be recollected, that 
they were necessary in the then state of 
things; much more so perhaps than the 
measures employed by other nations to re- 
cruit their forces. If we consider Napo- 
leon fighting to maintain the integrity of 
the French territory, and for the mainte- 
nance of treaties, which had been violated 
by those who concluded them with him, I 
do not know of a better ground for going 


to war. I have yet to learn that the peo- 
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ple were hostile to his views. Every thing, 
ou the contrary, has feaded to convince me, 
that he has not only all along possessed 
their entire allections, but that the wars 
iu which he was engaged have always been 
agreeable to them, aud the chief cause of 
the strong attachment which they have 
uniformly shewn towards him, even when 
a reverse of fortune placed him, in a great 
measure, in the power of his enemies. [n 
this there does not appear to be any symp- 
toms, that the people of France ever con- 
sidered him a tyrant or an oppressor. If 
they had, they would have assisted in 
keeping him down when he was down. 
Instead of hailing him, on his return from 
Kilba, as their deliverer, they would have 
united as one man to oppose his reassump- 
tion of the government. If then it appears 
so very clear, that the French people 
never thought Napoleon a tyrant or an 
oppressor, never viewed him in the light of 
a despot, never complained of what we, 
good tender souls, call the horrors of the 
conscription, never lamented the continu. 
auce of the war, but seem as ready at this 
moment as ever to fight under so great a 
captain. If the people of France, who 
have the best right, the only right, to com- 
plain of these supposed grievances, never 
troubled themselves’ in any way about 
them, what right have we to set up a la- 
mentation on their behalf? Upon what 
principle is it that we affect to feel pity 
and compassion fora nation that do not 
want our pity? And where is the pru- 
dance, to say nothing of the injustice, of 
calling the sovereign of any people a ty- 
rant, a despot, and an oppressor, when the 
whole of that people have given so many 
unequivocal proofs of their entire satisfac- 
tion with his conduct? With these proofs 
before our eyes, we must either admit that 
Napoleon is not a tyrant, a despot, nor an 

oppressor, or we must apply these insult- 

ing and degrading epithets to the whole 

Ile is the man of 
their choice. They have declared that 

they will not submit to another. After 

identifying themselves, as it were, with 

this wonderful man, in so pointed a man- 

ner, every attack made upon him must be 

held as an attack upon the French people ; 

every abusive expression applied to him 

must be considered as intended to apply 

to that great nation. There is, besides, a 
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beck has told us respecting the stdie Oe 
ciety in France be true; if we are to j,.. 
lieve that the people there are as happy.» 
least, as they are in this country, and \, 
represents them as much happier: jf ,. 
are to give credit to what he tells ,, 
about the low price of land and of prori. 
sions, the delightfal appearance of 4, 
country, the high state of cultivation j, 
which he found it, the many excelleut jp, 
stitutions, and the wise code of laws } 
which the rights of the poorest persoy j; 
France are protected. If all this is to }, 
held as truc, and I have no doubt that i: 
true in every particular, and if it is eual\y 
true that Napoleon is a tyrant, then wou)! 
it follow that tyranny is the best calculated 
of all forms of government to promote t) 


the sciences, that every thing, in fact, con. 
ducive to the greatness and glory of an. 
tion, flourish best under a military despot. 
ism. If this principle is to be maintained, 
it might indeed be believed that Napoleo 
is a tyrant, and that the French people ac. 
tually prefer tyranny and despotism to « 
free representative government. But who 
that has any pretensions to common sens 
can entertain so absurd a doctrine— 
France is great and powerful only because 
her government possesses talent, and o¢- 
cupies itself incessantly with the public 
welfare. Her people are happy only be- 
cause her laws and her institutions are 
formed to promote happiness. No one 
can say, that the now greatly improved 
state of I’rance is the consequence of what 
was called, the paternal sway of the 





Bourbons; for during the few mouths 
of their continuance in France, they were 
so much occupied with endeavouring ( 
give stability to their own power, that 
they had no leisure to attend to any thing 
else. Nor can it be attributed to them 
nagement of those in whose hands the g0- 
vernment was placed during the early pe 
riod of the revolution. They, no doubt, 
did much to clear away the rubbish ; but 
it was not till Napoleon was called to ail 
the office of Chief Magistrate ; it was no 
till after many years of incessant labour 
and inconceivable anxiety on the part of 
this most extraordinary man; that France 
reached that state of greatness and pros 
perity, in which we now find her, and a3 
he is described by the impartial pe? 





deal of inconsisten¢y in maintaining that 
Napoleon isatyrant. If what Mr. Birk. 


Mr. Birkbeck. If that gentleman should 
be induced to present the public with a” 
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ly yot without hopes that he will profit by 
t : 4 ‘ . . - 

yo Tt) remarks, and either expunge the ob- 
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vious expressions to which [ have al- 











if We ’ , . . 
sls oded, or give such an explanation of 
“4S Ys 2 2 
pret fiom as will clear him from the charge of 
of the nconsistenev 3 for it appears to me ut- 
ion ; terly impossible in any man, to read his 
nt fe hook, even with a slight degree of atten- 
le . 
ws hi sion, and net be convinced, that all that 
vy ° ’ . 
00 in tas been said about Napoleon being a 
to he nant, and about his having oppressed 
tity eed desolated France, is entirely destitute 
yall of foundation. 
would In the concluding part of Mr. Birk- 
dated beck’s tour, he remarks, 
te the It is due from us to add, that in the course of 
; and our enquiries on every topic we met with po in- 
con E stance of incivility ; no reserve or appearance of 
suspicion, It was thus from the north to the ex- 
a lia treme south; and in whatever direction we had 
Spote shaped onr course, I am satisfied we should have 
ined, eaperienced the same kind reception, And, in 
leon our own covatry, wherever an intelligent French. 
Fweon shall present himself, prepared to communi- 
© ate cite, and avxious to obtain information, he will 
toa be received as we were received in France ; 
whe ' waking some allowance for a degree of jealou-y 
sense - among the manufacturers, not incompatible with 
= ' personal benevolence, but arising from particular 
’ circumstances which might render competition 
ause minous, A sufficient proof that we are not natura’ 
Os enemies! Les peuples ne s' entrehaissent pas,’ 
Dlic a 1 heard many of the French exclaim. How 
bee lng then shall forty millions of civilized people, 
Wwthe two countries, remain the dupes of that 
are _ wretched and disgraceful policy, by which govern- 
one nents foment perpetual riyalship and war, under 
ved the hackneyed plea of supporting social orger and 
hat relivion, and 
the “ Make enemies of nations who had else, 
ri Like kindred drops, beeu mingled into one.” 
ths 
ere 7 Beir coe 
a FRENCH CONSTITUTION, 
at ; 
ng CT ADDITIONAL TO THE CONSTITUTIONS 
» OF THE EMPIRE. 
‘Oe - 
A Napoleon, by the grace of God and the 
bt, Constitutions, Emperor ofthe French, 
at to all present and tacome greeting. 
ill ‘ince we were called, fifteen years ago, 
ot ‘0 the government of the State by the 
ur “ishes of France, we endeavoured, at va- 
of ‘Tous times, to improve the constitutional 
“e forms, according to the wants and desires 
» B® °f the nation, and profiting by the lessons 
3 #® °! experience.- The constitutions of the 
{ B® °™pire were thus formed of a series of acts 
d — “hich weré gdnctioned by the acceptance 
: of the people. It ‘was then our object to 


«organise a grand federative European sys- 
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tem, which we had adopted as conform- 
able to the spirit of the age, and favour- 
able to the progress of civilization. In 
order to attain its completion, and to give 
it all the extent and stability of which it 
Was susceptible, we postponed the esta- 
blishment of many internal institutions, 
more particularly destined to protect the 
liberty of the citizens. Ilenceforward our 
only ebject is to encrease the prosperity of 





| Franee, by the confirmation of public 
liberty. Ilence results the necessity of 
variousimportant modifications of the con- 
stitutions, the senatus-consulta, and other 
acts which govern this empire. For these 
causes, wishing, on the one hand, to retain 
of the passed what was good and salutary, 
and on the other, to render the constitu- 
tions of our empire in every thing con- 
formable to the national wishes and wants 
as well as to the state of peace which we 
desire to maintain with Europe, we have 
resolved to propose to the people a series 
of arrangements tending to modify and im- 
prove its Constitutional Acts ; tostrengthen 
the rights of citizens by every guarantee, 
to give the representative system its whole 
extention, to invest the intermediate bodies 
with the desirable respectability and 
power,—in one word, to combine the 
highest degree of political liberty and in- 
dividual security, with the force and cen- 
tralization necessary for causing the inde- 
pendence of the French people to be re- 
spected by foreigners, and to the dignity 
of our crown. In consequence, the fol- 
lowing articles, forming an act supplemen- 
tary to the constitutions of the empire, 
shall be submitted to the free and solemn 
acecptance of all citizens throughout the 
whole extent of France :— 
TITLE I. 

Article 1. The constitutions of the em- 
pire, particularly the constitutional act of 
the 22d Frimaire, year 8, the Senatus Con- 
sulta of the 14 and 16 Thermidor, year 10, 
and of the 28 Floreal, year 12, shall be 
modified by the arrangements which fol- 
low. All other arrangements are con- 
firmed and maintained. 

2. The Legislative Power is exercised 
by the Emperor and two Chambers. 

3. The first Chamber, called the Cham- 
ber of Peers, is hereditary. 

4. The Emperor appoints its Members, 
who are irrevocable, they and their male 
descendants, from one eldest son to ano- 
ther. The number of Peers is unlimited. 
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Adoption does not transmit to him who is 
its object, the dignity of the Peerage. Peers 
take their seats at twenty-one years of age, 
but have no deliberative voice till twenty- 
five. 

5. The Arch-Chancellor of the Em- 
pire is President of the Chamber of Peers, 
or in certain cases a Member of the Cham- 
ber specially designated by the Emperor. 

6. The Members of the Imperial Fa- 
mily, in hereditary order, are Peers of 
right. ‘They take their seats at 18. years 
ef age, but have no deliberate voice till 21. 

7. The second Chamber, called that of 
Representatives, is elected by the people. 

8. Its members are 629 in number. 
‘They must be 25 years old at least, 

9. Their President is appointed by the 
Chamber, at the opening of the first Ses- 
sion. He retains his functions till the re- 
newal of the Chamber. His nomination 
is submitted to the approbation of the Em- 
peror. 

10. This Chamber verifics the powers of 
its Members, and pronounces on the vali- 
dity of contested elections. 

11. Its Members receive for travelling 
expenses, and during the Session, the pay 
decreed by the Constituent Assembly. 

12. They are indefinitely re-eligible. 

13. The Chamber of Representatives is 
of right wholly renewed every five years. 

14. No Member of either Chamber can 
be arrested, except in FLAGRANTE DELIC- 
TO, uor prosecuted in any criminal or cor- 
rectional matter duriug a Session, but in 
virtue of a resolution of the Chamber of 
which he forms a part. 

15. None can be arrested or detained 
for debt, from the date of convocation, nor 
for forty days after the Session. 

16. In criminal or correctional matters 
Peers are judged by their Chamber, ac- 
cording to prescribed forms. 

17. The oflice of peer and representa- 
tive is compatible with all other public 
functions, except those of matters of ac- 
count (comptables); prefects and sub-pre- 
fects are, however, incligible. 

18. The Emperor sends to the Cham- 
bers Ministers and Counsellors of State, 
who sit there and take part in the debates, 
but have no deliberative voice unless they 
are peers or elected by the people. 

19, The Ministers, thus Members. of 
either Chamber, or sitting there by mission 
from Government, give to the Chambers 
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when its publicity does not COMPromise 
the interest of the State. 

20. The sittings of the two Chamber, 
are public. They may, however, go int, 
secret committee, the Peers on the demand 
of ten, and the representatives on the dp. 
mand of twenty-five members. Gover, 
ment may also require secret committes 
when it has communications to make. |, 


in public sitting. 

21. The Emperor may prorogue, ai. 
journ, and dissolve the Chamber of Repre. 
sentatives. ‘The Proclamation which pro. 
nounces the dissolution convokes the Elec. 
toral Colleges for a new election; anj 
fixes the meeting of representatives withiy 
six mouths at the farthest. 

22. During the recess of sessions of the 
Chambers of Representatives, or in case of 
its dissolution, the Chamber of Peers can. 
not meet. 

23. Government has the proposal of 
laws; the Chambers can propose amend 


ed by Government, the Chambers are 
bound to vote on the law such as it was 
proposed. 

24. The Chambers have the power of 
inviting Government to propose a.law on 
a determinate object, and to draw up what 
it appears to them proper to insert in the 
law. ‘This claim may be made by either 
Chamber. 

25. When a Bill is adopted in either 

Chamber, it is carried to the other; and if 

there approved, it is carried to the En 

peror. s 

26. No written discourse, excepting re 

ports of Committees, of Ministers on laws, 

and accounts, can be read in either Chan 

ber. . 

TITLE Il.—OF ELECTORAL COLLEGES 40 
THE MODE OF ELECTION: 

27. The Electoral Colleges of Depatt- 

ment and Arrendissement are maintaine?, 

with the following modifications: 

28. The Cantonal Assemblies will year 


ly fill up by elections all the vacancies rm 


electoral colleges. | 
29. Dating from 1814, a Member of the 
Chamber of Peers appointed by. the Empe- 
ror shall be President for life, and irrem 
vable of every Electoral College of De 
partment. et ce 

30. Dating from the same perie 








Electoral College. of. 





such information as is deemed necessary, | shall appoint, among the Me abers of ; 
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all cases deliberation and vote can only by | 


ments; if these amendments are not adopt. J 
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FOMiise lege of arrondissement, the president 
od two vice-presidents. For that pur- 
imbers ose, the meeting of the departmental col- 
0 into Mocs shall precede by a fortnight that of 
maid he college of arrondissement. 
he dee 31. The colleges of department and ar- 
rvern. ondissement shall appoint the number of 
Mttees BB yepreseutatives fixed for each in the table 
» In] gdjoined. 
My be J2. The representatives may be chosen 
judiscriminately from the whole extent of 
» ad. Fiance. Every college of department or 
Epres arrondissement which shal) choose a mem- 
Pro: BE ber out of its bounds, shall appoint a sup- 
Elee. plementary member, wha must be taken 
And BB fom the department or arrondissement. 
thin B53, Manufacturing and commercial in- 
‘dustry and property, shall have special 
the nepresentatives. ‘The election of commer- 
se of cial and manufacturing representatives 
— shall be made by the eléctoral college of 
ilepartment, from a list of persons eligible, 
tof BR rawn up by the Chambers of Commerce, 
end. aud the Consultative Chambers united. 
4 a8 TITLE IJI.—-OF TAXATION. 
tei 34. The general direct tax, whether on 
land or moveables, is voted only for one 
se indirect taxes may be voted for se- 
” veral years. In case of the dissolution of 
hat Ethe Chamber of Representatives, the taxes 
the voted in the preceding sesston are conti-' 
ber uued till the next meeting of the Chamber. 
35. No tax, direct or indirect, in money 
” or kind, can be levied, no loan contracted, | 
it ae °° ™scription im the great book of the 
% public debt canbe made, no domain alien- 
ated or sold, no levy of men for the army 
_ ordered, no portion of territory exchanged, 
; but in virtue of a law. 
“: 36. No proposition of.tax, loan, or levy 
ol men, can be made but to the Chamber 
“4 of Representatives, 
37. Before the same Chamber must be 
. laid, in the first instance, 1. The General 
_ budget of the State, containing a view of 
_ the receipts, and the proposal of the funds 
. ae 'sned for the year, to each department 
‘ of service: 2..\The account of the receipts 
ws expences of the year er of preceding 
years. 
‘ 'ITLE IV.—-OF MINISTERS, AND OF RE- 
“ SPONSIBILITY. 
. 38. All the acts of Government must 
be countersigned by a Minister in office. 
4 39. The Ministers are responsible for 
, B® *s of Government signed by them, as 
Well as for the execution of the laws. 


40, They may be 
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sed by the Cham- 
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ber of Representatives, and are tried by 
that of Peers. 

41. Every Minister, every Commandant 
of armed force, by land or sea, may be ac- 
cused by the Chamber of Representatives, 
and tried by that of Peers, for having com- 
promised the safety or honour of the na- 
tion. 

42, The Chamber of Peers, in that case, 
exercises a discretional power either in 
clasting the offence or mitigating the 
punishment. 

43. Before placing a Minister in accu- 
sation, the Chamber of Representatives 
must declare that there is ground for ex- 
amining the charge. 

44. This declaration can only be made 
on the report of a Committee of 60, drawn 
by lot. This Committee must make its 
report in 10 days or sooner after its nomi- 
nation. 

45. When the Chamber declares there is 
ground for enquiry, it may call the Mi- 
nister before them to demand explana- 
tions, at least within 10 days after the re- 
port of the Committee. 

46. In no other case can Ministers in 
oflice be summoned or ordered by the 
Chambers. 

47. When the Chamber of Represen- 
tatives has declared that there is ground 
for inquiry against a minister, a new com- 
mittee of 60 drawn by lot is formed, who 
are to make a new report on the placing ia 
accusation. This committee makes its re- 
paxt 10 days after its appointment. 

48. The placing in accusation is not to 
take place till 10 days after the report is 
reat) and distributed. 

49. The accusation being pronounced, 
the Chamber appoints five of its members 
to prosecute the charge before the Peers. 

50. The 75th art. of the constitutional 
acts of the 22d Frimaire, year 8, importing 
that the agents of government can only be 
prosecuted in virtue of a decision of the 
Council of State, shall be modified by a 
law. 

TITLE V.—OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 

51. The Emperor appoints all Judges. 
They are irremovable and for life from the 
moment of there appointment ; but the no- 
mination of Justices of Peace, and Judges 
of Commerce, shall take place as formerly. 

The existing Judges, appointed by the 
Emperor in terms of the Senatus Consul- 


‘tum of the 12th Oct. 1807, and wifom he 
‘shall think proper to retain, shall receive 
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provisions for life before the Ist of Janu- 
a@ry next. 

52. The institution of juries is main- 
tained. 

53. The discussions on criminal trials 
shall he public. 

54. Military offences alone shall be 
tried by military tribunals. 

55. All other offences, even those com- 
mitted by military men, are within the ju- 
risdiction of civil tribunals. 

56. All the crimes and offences which 
were appropriated for trial to the high 
Imperial Court, and of which this act does 
not reserve the trial to the Chamber of 
Peers, shall be brought before the ordi- 
nary tribunals. 

57. The Emperor has'the right of par- 
don, even in correctional cases, and of 
granting amnesties. 


the petition. They are publicly read. 
and if the Chambers take them into consi. 
deration, they are laid before the Emperor 
by the President. 

66. No fortress, no portion of territor, 
can be declared in a state of siege, but le 
case of invasion by a foreign force, or of 
civil broils. In the former case the decla- 
ration is made by an act of the Govern. 
ment. In the latter it can only be done by 
the law. However, should the two Cham. 
bers not then be sitting, the act of the Go. 
verment, declarmg the state of siege, must 
be converted into a plan of Jaw within g 
fortnight after the meeting of the Cham. 
bers. 

67. The French People moreover de. 
clare, that in the delegation which it has 
made and makes of its powers, it has not 
meant, and does not mean to give a right 
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58. Interpretations of laws demanded | to propose the reinstatement of the Bour. Miapress- 
hy the Court of Cassation shall be given | bons, or any Prince of that family on the The las 
in the form of a law. throne, even in case of the extinction of the Na 
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the Imperial dynasty; nor the right of re. 
establishing either the ancient feudal nobi. 
lity, or the feudal and seignorial rights, or 
tithes, or any privileged or piredomivant 
religion; nor the power to alter the irre. 
vocability of the sale of the national do. 
mains; it formally interdicts to the Co 
vernment, the Chambers, and the Citizeus, 
all propositions on that subject. 
Given at Paris, April 22, 1815. 
(Signed) NAPOLEON. 


TITLE VI.—RIGHTS OF CITIZENS. 

59 Frenchmen are equal in the eye of 
the law, whether for contribution to taxes 
and public burthens, or for admission to 
civil and military employments. 

60. No one, under any pretext, can be 
withdrawn from the judges assignetl to 
him by law. 

61. Noone can be prosecuted, arrested, 
detained, or exiled, but in cases provided 
for by law, and according to the prescribed 
forms. By the Emperor, 

62. Liberty of worship is guaranteed to} The Minister Secretary of State, 
all. (Signed) The Duke of Bassavo, 

63. AH property possessed or acquired 
in virtue of the laws, and all debts of the 
state, are inviolable. 

64. Every citizen has aright to print 
and publish his thoughts, on sizning them, 


Then follows a decree regulating the 
proportion of representatives for each de- 
partment, who are in all to be 605. — 

Another decree appoints 23 Deputies to 


without any previous censorship, liable at | be nominated for all the arrondissements, pledg 
the same time, after publication, to legal from among merchants, ship owners, bank- at he 1 
responsibility by trial bv jury, even where ers, and manufacturers. They shall be at he 
there is ground only for the application chosen by the electoral colleges, out hed t 
of a constitutional penalty. lists presented by every department. ot pre 

65. The right of petitioning is secured| Then follows a decree for opening T 9 
to all the citizens. Every petition is indi- | gisters in which the votes on the constitu oe 


vidual. Petitions may be addressed either | tion are to be inscribed, They are to be 


war: 





to Government or to the two Chambers ; 
nevertheless, even the latter must also be 
entitled: “To the Emperor.” They shall 
be presented to the Chambers under the 
guarantee of a member who recommends 


opeh “ten ‘days. The act ofthe constite 
tion is also to be sent to the army 
navy. ‘The assembly ofthe field of May, 
for examining the votes, &c. is appo!” 
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for the 26th May. ° 
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